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Margaret Lynch scored two of her 14 points on this jump 






shot against St. John Fisher in the finals of St. Michael’s 
Invitational Tournament Saturday night. St. John Fisher, 
the 11th-ranked team in the nation in Div. II, turned back 
St. Michael’s 76-54, behind the 27 points of 6’4” Robin 
Mortensen. Mortensen, who also pulled down 14 rebounds, 
got offensive support from tourney MVP Donna Brancato, 
who scored 21 points against the Knights. Pam Batalis led 
St. Michael's with 15 points, and scored 12 more in the win 
over St. Joseph’s of Maine the night before, 74-52. Kim 
Corey led the Knights in that game with 28 points. (photo 


by Andre LaChance) 
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Proposed doctorate 
sparks controversy 


by Kathleen Moore 
Staff Reporter 


A proposed doctoral program 
in education has sparked some 
controversy at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

The proposal, originated by 
Dr, Alan Stockton, dean of grad- 
uate studies and continuing ed- 
ucation, and associate profes- 
sor of education, would offer a 
skills-oriented program to those 


already practicing in the field of © 


education. 

St. Michael’s would award an 
Ed_D. degree rather than a Ph.D. 
The Ph.D. is academically orient- 
éd, while the Ed.D. is a more 
pragmatic degree, Stockton ex- 
plained. 

Stockton said in a memo to 
the college faculty that the pur- 
pose of the program is to “ena- 
ble educators [to] obtain [the] 
highest professional degree, there- 
by enabling them to become 
higher quality educational lead- 
ers.” 

The program would include 
a liberal arts component—which 
Stockton said is extremely rare 
in a doctoral program—and an 
education component. 

Two new faculty members 
would be hired and $1,000 per 
course budgeted for library needs. 

Stockton said the initial “start- 
up” would be three courses with 


about 15 students in each. 


Stockton said Vermont’s de- 
partment of education asked St. 


Michael’ several years ago to start 


a doctoral program in education. 
- At the time, St. Michael’s did not 


elect to do so. 


Currently there are no doc- 


toral programs in education in 
Vermont. Those who want to 
further their education in this field 
must go out of state. 

The St. Michael’s program, if 
it becomes operational, would 


“fulfill the need” to have a doc- 


toral level education program in 


the state, said Dr Judith Hillman, 
associate professor and educa- 


tion department chairwoman. 
Hillman said, “I wouldn't have 
anything to do with it if 1 thought 
it was ill-conceived.” She said she 
has some reservations about the 
quality of the library but on the 


whole viewed the program posi- 


tively. 

Her reservations were echoed 
by other staff members. 

Dr. William Garrett, professor 
and chairman of the sociology 
department, said St. Michael's 
doesn't have the resources to run 


a good quality doctoral level pro- 


gram, even with the additional 


faculty members and money bud- 


geted for the library 
“Middlebury College and 


UVM won't do it—they know bet- 


ter,” he said. Garrett said it would 


be “embarrassing” for St. Mich- 
ael’s to enter into such a pro- 
gram. 

Another faculty member who 
expressed doubts about the over 
all quality of the program was Dr 
John Reiss, professor of English. 
Reiss said St. Michael’s does not 
have the resources to properly 
administer such a program. 

College President Edward L. 
Henry said he is “still listening” 
to faculty members, trustees and 
committee reports before mak 
ing up his mind. 

Henry said he thinks the con- 
cept of the program is “attractive,” 
but he is not sure about the spe 
cifics of the proposal yet. 

Henry: had an extensive list 
of reasons why he tended to favor 
the program. 

There is a “strong market for 
the degree” in Vermont, he said. 

However, he conceded that 
the college can't offer a “Harvard 
quality” degree without spend 
ing “exorbitant amounts of mon 
ey.”” But the St. Michael’s pro- 
gram could be a “partial solution 
for the malaise that has affected 
elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in this country.” 

“The more perfect the faculty 
wants the degree to be, the less 
viable it will be financially” Henry 
said. 

“Between perfection and rub- 

Cont. on page 8 


Henry calls Reagan cutbacks “big mistake” 


by Norine Chambers 


News Editor 


_ St Michael’s College Presi- 
dent Edward L. Henry recently 
returned from a conference in 
Washington, D.C., bearing the 


' “depressing” news that federal 


aid to the nation’s college stu- 
dents will be severely reduced, 
and in certain areas, totally elimi- 
nated. 

The elimination of three major 
programs: Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, Na- 
tional Direct Student Loans, and 
State Student Incentive Grants, 
a 45 percent cut in fiscal year 
1981 levels for Pell Grants anda 
significant reduction in college 
work-study funding are among 
the proposals the Reagan admin- 
istration hopes to enact. 

The consensus of opinion 
among the educators at the meet- 
ing of the National Association 
of Independent Colleges and 
Universities was that the major- 
ity of the schools will not be able 
to replace-the cutbacks them- 
selves, Henry said. Schools that 
wish to continue providing stu- 
dent aid will be forced to increase 
tuition prices. He said the 14.6 
percent increase at St. Michael's 
was due partly to the aid cutbacks. 

Students will be forced to 


make greater sacrifices in order’ 
to attend college, Henry said, but 
he does not foresee any drastic 
decline in enrollment at St. Mi- 
chael’s. He also denied that stu- 
dents are leaving the college 
because of a lack of financial 
ability to remain here. 

“Students will have to work 
more for educational expenses, 
borrow from banks and maybe 
take a few stop-outs. It won’t be 
the easy run it’s been for the last 
10 years, but St. Michael’s will 
help its students get through,” 
Henry said. 

Henry also predicts there will 
be a slight shift in the numbers of 
students attending public uni- 
versities rather than private insti- 
tutions. Federal aid has kept the 
price gap between public and 
private higher education close, 
Henry said. Without this aid the 
gap will grow and no one will be 
able to fill it, he said. 

He also said he thinks the 
cutbacks will lower the quality of 
public education. “If students 
don't have the freedom of choice 


‘about where to attend school, ' 


public institutions will not have 
to be so careful with their quality.” 

The student aid reductions 
will affect approximately 60 to 
65 percent of the estimated 2.7 
million students who attend pri- 


vate institutions. 

Henry said he believes Pres- 
ident Reagan is “making a big 
mistake” cutting back on student 
aid. “The president is cutting 
down on the principle growth of 
this nation— educated people.” 

Henry termed several of the 
proposals “radical,” and said he 





does not believe they will all be 
approved. But students will have 
a “harder time’ returning to 
school this fall, he said: 

Henry suggested that students 


and their parents protest the cut- 


backs by contacting members of 
their c®ngressional delegations. 


Although he believes “any stu- 


dent who wants to get through 
college can,” he did not discount 
the severe repercussions which 
may follow the aid reduction. 

“It is the quickest single blow 
to higher education in the his- 
tory of this country,” Henry said 
gravely 








Jenanne Overgaard, Bill Tesauro, und Raige Duncan are enjoying 





Hall during last week’s “heat wave” (photo by Dave Durette) 
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G.A. questions LaMarche on rising costs 


by John Kessler 
Staff Reporter 


The reasons for the $1,000 
increase in tuition and fees were 
presented to the General Assem- 
bly of the Student Association 
during its meeting last Tues- 
day night. 

David LaMarche, assistant to 
the president, explained the facts 
and figures and fielded questions 
for over an hour. LaMarche justi- 
fied the increase by saying, “It’s 
impossible for us not to pass on 
expenses that we are incurring 
at the moment.” 

One of the major expenses 
will be a 30 percent increase in 
the cost of energy, he said. Ris- 
ing energy costs have troubled 
St. Michael’s College during re- 

_ cent years, leading to the $100 
energy surcharge being tacked 
onto the rest of the students’ 
fees. LaMarche projected the en- 
ergy costs for the coming year 
to be almost $1 million, as com- 
pared to $200,000 four years ago. 

The college faces another 
large expense in the 30 percent 
boost in financial aid, bringing 
the total to about $1.2 million. 
Student Life Director Michael 
Samara said that $200 of the 
per-student increase will go back 
into financial aid. 

Jeff Shamon was one of the 
student representatives who 
voiced disappointment at the 
announced increase. He cited the 
cheaper labor costs of the area 
as being one reason the college's 
rates should not climb as fast as 
they are. “The philosophy of St. 


Michael's seems to have changed . 


since I came here two years ago.” 
He added, “I don’t see why we 
have to be the same as other 
private colleges.” 

LaMarche said, “We cannot 
be that far away” from what other 
colleges are doing, explaining 
that St. Michael’s needs to have 
the ability to attract quality fac- 
ulty and students. LaMarche 
answered Shamon’s comment 
that the Burlington area has com- 
paratively cheaper labor costs by 
saying, “Chittenden County i isa 
competitive labor market.” 

Shamon and other G. A. 
members mentioned their con- 
cern for students who were being 
“priced out of St. Michael's.” 


Summer jobs 


~— _ The American Camping As- 


sociation operates a free camp 
placement service that has been 
used by more than 120 camp 
directors from resident and day 
camps from the coast of Maine 
to Pennsylvania. Directors need 
sensitive, responsible and intel- 
ligent men and women for their 
private, social agency or religiously 
affiliated camps. There is a great 
demand for instructors of water 
and land sports, the visual and 
performing arts, nature/environ- 
mental studies and many other 
activities found in camps. 
All camp salaries depend on 
age, experience and position. For 
_ applications or more information 
‘contact the Student Resource 
Center or send a stamped, self- 
addressed business envelope to: 
American Camping Association, 


, 


New York Section, 225 Park Ave- 


nue South, Room 742-Z, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 


Samara said, “There are peo- 
ple who care whether you go 
here or not.” 

LaMarche added, “I have six 
kids, and believe me, Tm very 
sensitive to the issues.’ 

S.A. Vice President Barbara 

- Cavallo said she had witnessed 


the concern of the trustees as 
they tried to develop and plan 
for ways to handle the increasing 
costs of attending the college. 
In other business, Susan 


Gallagher, Student Life Commit- 


tee chairwoman, motioned for 


the G.A. to eliminate all stipends. 


The motion passed, but accord- 
ing to the S.A. constitution it can- 


not be discussed until it has been 
presented at three meetings. 
Mark Fitzgibbons announced 
that the campus ministry will 
sponsor a symposium on world 


hunger at the McCarthy Arts Cen- 


ter from Mar. 18 to Mar. 20. The’ 
keynote speaker will be Michael 
Harrington, an author on the poor 
and starving. Senator Patrick 
Leahy of Vermont and Dr William. 
Wilson of the political science 
department are also scheduled ~ 
to speak at the event. 





Improve your memory. 


Order Pi memo board now-before you forget! 
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by John Cotter 
The hostage crisis in lran gave 
America something it had needed 
for a long time, said one of the 


former captives last Thursday eve- 


ning at the University of Vermont’s 
Patrick Gym. 

Colonel Leland Holland, now 
chief of the Current Intelligence 
Division for the United States 


Army, said the country was pro- 
voked and “that old Yankee spirit” 


reacted. “We asked, who the hell 
do you think you are and we 
won,” Holland said. 

Holland described Iran of 
1978 as a “fun place moving 


headlong into the 21st century” 


He described it as a land of 
jetsetters and Cadillacs. There 


were those who had everything, 


“T re-lived all my old high 
school dates,” he said. “And I 
had a lot more fun the second 
time around.” 

His captors, he stressed, were 
not the type of people he had 


_come.to know during his peace- 


ful days in Iran. “I wouldn't call 


‘ them typical at all,” Holland said. 


He pointed to their unflinching 
devotion to Khomeni as the 
source of their aggression. 


Holland said that communi- 


cation with the outside world was 
severely limited. For example, he 
said the hostages did not know 
of the rescue attempt, and they 
were unable to find out who lost 
the 1980 Superbowl. Holland 
said that they had heard who 
won on a radio but did not know 





For Holland, the most fascinating aspect 
about returning was all the yellow ribbons. 
Neighbors would call and ask him to come 
over and cut their ribbons for them. 


he said, but there were:also those 
who had nothing. 

As 1979 approached, things 
began to change drastically. “All 


of a sudden the roof fell in,” 


_ Holland said. In December the 
. banks closed and the oil workers 
went on:strike. With the coming 
of the new year, the Shah fell 
from power-and the Ayahtolla 
took command. 
Holland, who as a hostage 


was moved a total of 24 times, 
described his captivity as a learn- 


ing experience in how resourceful 
he could be. Holland said that 
while spending a month in solitary 
confinement he re-lived past 

. experiences or created new ones 
Birenigh fantasy. 
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who the opposing team was. 
With the approach of the 
Reagan administration came a 
softening in treatment of the hos- 
tages, he said. After a few false 


starts they were finally released 


in January of 1981. 

“It’s a whole lot of fun being 
free to do what you want to,” 
Holland said. The most fascin- 
ating aspect about returning, he 
claimed, was all the yellow ribbons. 
Neighbors would call and ask him 
to come over and cut down their 
ribbons for them. 

Overall, Holland views the 
outcome of the hostage crisis in 
a positive light. “It did something 
for this country, and God knows 
we needed it,” he said. 
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The audience, composed of 
mostly UVM students, asked 
questions concerning Holland’s 
experience as a hostage. Only 
one person switched issues and 
challenged Holland on the United 
States involvement in El Salvador. 

Holland replied, “I don't think 
we’re pushing anybody in El 


Salvador.” He defended US. ac- 
tions on the grounds that the Sov- 


iets, through Cuba, are supplying 
weapons to the revolutionary 


a) 
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Hostage crisis pulled Ame ricans loge ther 


one who thinks the Russian gov- 


ernment is a friend of theirs is a 
damned fool,” he said. 
Holland was drafted into the 


Army in 1952 and was commis- 


sioned an officer in 1955. He 
spent a total of 11 years in 
Europe and Vietnam before being 
assigned to Iran. 


’ Holland is also a master par- 


achutist, completing over 100 
jumps during his 40s, a rare 
achievement. 


but could not forsee when that 
would be possible. 


forces battling the American- 
backed Seep odl there. “Any- 


Holland said he would like to 
return to Iran for a visit someday 


Author to keynote symposium 


by Elizabeth Miller 
Staff Reporter _ 


“World Hunger: Public and Private Response” 


will be the topic of a symposium to be presented by 
the Office of Campus Ministry March 18-20 in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Michael Harrington, author of The Other Amer- 


ica and The Vast Majority will open the symposium 
with a keynote address Thursday, March 18 at 
7:30 p.m. 

Also featured will be U.S. Senator Patrick Leahy 
(D-M.) in a Saturday panel discussion on “Gov- 
ernment Response to Hunger,” Dr. Joseph Kroger, 
chairman and professor of religious studies, will 
moderate the 12:45 p.m. discussion involving David 
Kinley, author of Aid As Obstacle, and Dr. William 
Wilson, associate professor of political science. 


The film “Edge of Survival” will be shown Fri- 


day at 3 p.m. and again at 7:30 p.m. Producer 
Barbara Gordon will lead a discussion on world 


hunger immediately following the afternoon show- 


ing. 

Two additional panel discussions will be held 
on Saturday. Dr. J. Dennis Delaney, associate 
professor of modern languages, will moderate a 


9:15 p.m. panel discussion of the causes of hun- 


ger. He will be joined by Kinley; Dr. Frederick 
Maadoff, University of Vermont associate professor 


of plant and soil science; and Dr. Wolfe Schmokel, 


University of Vermont protessor of history 


Dr. Jennie Stoler, assistant professor of busi- 


ness and economics at St. Michaels, will lead a 


panel of four in examining business’ response to 
the hunger problem. The 3 p.m. discussion will 
feature Magdoff; Dr Norman Faramelli, former 
board member of the world hunger organization 
“Bread for the World;’ Dr Muhiuddin Haider, 
faculty member from the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living in Brattleboro; and Dr Bruce Stil- 
lings, director of research and development for 
Nabisco. 

The program will focus on those who effect or 
are affected by world hunger, according to Mark 


Fitzgibbons, program coordinator. 


The idea for the symposium originated last 
year when members of the campus ministry iden- 
tified the need to “open students eyes” to world 
hunger, Fitzgibbons said. 

“We are an affluent nation that is not exposed 
to this problem,” he said. “People go through life 
without seeing or realizing the starvation endured 
by the people of other countries.” 

Fitzgibbons said a good deal of time and effort 
on the part of the campus ministry and members 
of the college’s faculty and staff has gone toward 
the organization of this symposium. Funding comes 
from a grant by the Vermont Council on the Hu- 
manities and Public Issues, and the college has 
agreed to match the donation, he said. 

“Awareness is the key factor here,” said the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue of the campus ministry “It is 
necessary to let the public realize the situation 
faced by the world’s hungry people, and understand 
the factors that cause it. We hope that the sym- 
posium will accomplish this,” he said. 


FIRST VERMONT BANK 


is interested in interviewing SMC students 
for the following careers: 


*Management Trainee, Loans 


“Management Trainee, Investments— 
candidate should desire C.F.A and 
Trust Department work 


*Computer Software Position— 
Rutland, Vermont office. 


Interested students should submit resumes to 
the Student Resource Center by Friday, February 26! 
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Still time to protest 


Last year President Edward L. Henry guaranteed that no student 
would leave St. Michael's because of financial reasons. 

He cannot make that same promise again this year. “The Reagan 
cutbacks exceed what St. Michael’s can pour into its financial aid 
program,” he told about 50 students at a financial aid information 
session Monday afternoon. 

He is right. 

President Reagan is making drastic cuts in higher education 
funds. He proposes a 40 percent reduction in the federal Pell grant, 
a possible elimination of the Supplementary Educational Opportu- 
nity Grant and the National Direct Student Loan and a 20 to 30 
percent reduction in the college work-study program. 

St. Michael's will add another $300,000 to its 1982-83 grant-in-aid 
program, bringing the total aid to $1.2 million. The bulk of that aid 
will be distributed to upperclassmen. 

The administration is making an honest, concerted effort to help 
students come back for the 1982-83 school year. Henry his assistant 
David LaMarche, and Academic Dean Ronald Provost urge students 
to write to their legislators to protest the proposed Reagan cutbacks. 

Writing to Congress may seem a futile symbolic gesture but it just 
might help to make changes. The higher education cutbacks are not 
yet finalized, so there is still time. It would be a smart idea to make 
good use of that time. 


Quality, not quantity - 


We all know students who take five or six classes, immerse 
themselves in extracurricular activities, play intramural sports to stay 
in shape, socialize on the weekends, and work part-time to pay for it 
all. 

Perhaps this is you. You amaze your friends with your ability to 
juggle so many activities at once, but can you honestly say you do 
well in any one? 

We wonder if this too could be the fate of St. Michael’s College. 

New townhouses, record numbers of student applications for 
admission, a new computer science department, and the most 
recent addition of varsity hockey and an upgraded athletic program 
are all indications of a college on the move. 

A proposed doctoral program in education, now under review by 
the faculty and administration, could put St. Michael's in the fore- 
front again. If approved by the trustees in April, the Ed.D. degree at 
St. Michael’s would be the first of its kind in Vermont — filling a void 
that both the University of Vermont and Middlebury College have 
declined to fill. 

Could St. Michael’s, like the overcommitted student, be spreading 
itself a bit too thin? 

While we as students learn of tuition hikes and cutbacks in 


federal aid to education, we are told we must endure sacrifices” 


during the lean times ahead. St. Michael’s College should follow its 
own advice. 

Surely the addition of an unprecedented doctoral program would 
boost the image of this college, but St. Michael’s has already estab- 
lished a reputation for “academic excellence” in its existing pro- 
grams. 

Future efforts at improvement should focus less on expanding 

the quantity of the college’s offerings and more on cultivating the 
quality of the most important elements here—faculty, students, and 
the library. 
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Surefire prescription for 
spring fever 


Letters 


Winter Weekend 


To the editor: 
As two on-campus students 


who have always enjoyed cam- 


pus events such as P-Day and 


' Winter Weekend in the past, we 


feel forced to write this letter in 
the hopes of getting some issues 
resolved regarding the so-called 
“Go Hog Wild” Winter Weekend 
of 1982. 


Until this year, social events * 


on campus were enjoyable and 


fun for all in the sense that peo- 


ple came away from the events 
with the feeling that they had 
received a good time at a fair 
price. Can anyone claim that 
Winter Weekend '82 was-such 
an affair? 


Here are some points to pon- 


der: - 
- Kegs that were left over 
from Friday's Toga Party 
which were destined for 


the consumption of every- 


one at Smugglers: apparently 


ended up as the “property” 


of the lucky few who had 
transported them up. Count 
up the cost of four kegs plus 


the deposit. Who is account- 


able? What happened? 


There was no apparent or- 
ganization at the mountain. 


This led to the above abuse 
of community property, as 
well as contributing to the 


confusion of those arriving. 


How many people actually 


paid the $4 that was “need- 


ed” to participate? With no 


one to check for these wrist- 


bands, it became in effect 


an open party and a gigan- 


tic burn for those who paid 
for tickets. 

What was the purpose of 
even paying Smugglers’ 
$2,500 for the use of little 


more than a slope with snow ~ 


for a single day? Add to this 
the fact that in the extreme 
cold, students were forced 
to go to the main lodge, for 


“St. Mike’s animals” were far 
from welcome in the ski hut. 
Would not having the event 
behind Senior Hall have 
achieved the same end, and 
for no money at all? 

The bottom line is: What 
did we pay for? No beer, no 
facilities, no organization, 
and no recreation equals no 
fun in our book. The idea 
of B.Y.O.B. parties. with an 
attached cover charge is not 


working at all. Witness the ‘ 
Onion River Review, and 
now Winter Weekend 782. 


Charging people up to $6 
for the right to a standing 
place is patently ridiculous 
for any campus event, as 


attendance figures show. 


We do not intend to attack 


the S.A. Social Committee, but. 


we feel a change of tactics is nec- 
essary to preserve its credibility 
P-Day is not that far away, and to 
see it debased and devalued to 
just another party is something 
we should not and cannot allow. 
How long will it be before we see 
a B.Y.O.B. Jim Plunkett show? 
We doubt that even Plunkett him- 
self would bother to attend that 
one! 

The students of this college 
have alwa'ss in the past shown 
their abil york together and 


shave a gooa time, but they are 
losing faith. No one expects some- 


thing for nothing, but no one 
can tolerate nothing for some- 


‘thing. 


Jay O’Brien 
Christian Keach 


Judge not 


To the editor: 

I don't know who wrote this 
poem but I think it is appropriate 
for the people who are quick to 


condemn others. 
JUDGE NOT 


“Pray do not find fault with 
the man who limps or stumbles 


along the road 

Unless you have worn the 
shoes he wears or have struggled 
beneath the load. 


Don't sneer at the man who's’ 


down today, unless you have felt 
the blow 


That caused his fall or felt ‘he a 
shame that only the fallen know. -. 


Don't be harsh with the man ~ 


who sins, or pelt him with brs 
and stone, 


Unless you are sure, yea, sali 
bly sure, that you have no sins of 
your own.’ 


Millie Roscoe 


Janitor, Hodson Hall - 


Peer advisers 


To the editor: 

I would like to comment on 
the article, “Peer alcohol advis- 
ing draws. little response,” which 
appeared in the Feb. 17 issue 
of The Defender. As a peer alco- 
hol adviser and a member of 
S.MAR‘T. (St. Michael’s Alcohol 
Resource Team), I feel as though 


I can clear up a few questions — 


which that article raised. 
_Contrary to what appeared 


in that article, the peer alcohol - 


adviser program is not experi- 
encing any problems. In fact, the 
peer alcohol adviser program, 
which originally evolved from 
S.M.A.R.T., is doing quite well. 
S.M.A.R.T., however has been 
ailing until just recently SMAR.T, 
has always been an active organ- 
ization until last year when we 
experienced a leadership gap. 
Although we are still without an 
official leader, the members of 
S.M.A.R.T. have been working 
very diligently on giving new life 
and direction to the program — 
and it has been working! 
Unfortunately the adviser who 
commented that the peer alco- 
hol adviser program “was very 
energetic last year but this year 
the program has diminished— 


Cont. on page 5 


ais 
A 


Calendar 


Wednesday, February 24 
_ 2:30-3:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING workshop, Student 
Resource Center. 
8 p.m. PENNY LERNOUX, 
award-winning journalist and 
author of Cry of The People, 


_ McCarthy Arts Center. 





| More letters 


‘ont. jrom page 

there’s no one really in charge of 
it” is rather confused. Since the 
peer alcohol adviser program is 
a completely different program, 
it has in no way been affected by 
S.M.A.R.T.’s temporary stag- 
nation. With the assistance of 
many concerned and dedicated 
_ people on campus, S.M.A.R.T. 

‘has been rejuvenated. 

As for the peer alcohol ad- 
viser program, we are “very ener- 
getic.” True, we have not been 

~asked for assistance as often as 
__ inthe past, but that certainly does 
not reflect upon our ability to 


perform. Lois Lynch, the peer 


alcohol adviser coordinator, is, 
_as always, doing a superb job 
training students to be effective 
_ counselors. The main goal of a 
peer alcohol adviser is to help 
_ students who feel they or some- 
one they know, have a drinking 
_ problem —not to make St. Mich- 
ael’s College anti-alcohol. - 


That is the most important © 


issue, and unfortunately it was 
overlooked. It is important for 
students to know that there is 
someone to turn to and that there 
is someone who’ cares. | care. 
That is why I am a peer alcohol 
adviser. 

Jon A. Modica ’82 


Reminder 


To the editor: 

~ Spring elections are just 
around the corner for Student 
Association president and vice 
president, and officers for each 
of the four classes. 

Nomination papers and letters 
of intent are due Feb. 26 in the 
Student Activities office in Alliot 
Hall, or to me at P.O. Box 2846. 

An open forum (debate) by 
the candidates will be held on 
Tuesday, March 16, at 7 p.m. in 
Alliot. Election day is set for 
Thursday March 18 in Alliot Hall. 


Connie Martin 
General Services 
and Welfare Committee 


Thursday, February 25 
LORD AND TAYLOR inter- 
views, Student Resource Center. 
NOMINATION PAPERS due 
for S.A. president and vice-pres- 
ident, CLASS president and vice- 
president, Student Activities of- 
fice, Alliot Hall. 
Monday, March 8 
8 p.m. THE BEST LITTLE 
WHOREHOUSE IN TEXAS 
Memorial Auditorium, Burlington. 
Wednesday, March 10 


5:30-7 p.m. JOB INTER- 


VIEWING SKILLS, Jemery 110. 
Thursday, March 11 


LIBERTY MUTUAL inter- 


views, Student Resource Center. 


, 


Teacher 
_ Openings 


To the editor: 


The Foreign and Domestic . 


Teachers Organization needs 
teacher applicants in all fields from 
kindergarten through college to 
fill between 500 and 600 teaching 
vacancies both at home and 
abroad. E 
Since 1968, our organization 
has been finding vacancies and 
locating teachers both in foreign 
countries and in all 50 states. We 
possess hundreds of current 
“openings and have all of the pert- 
inent information on_scholar- 
ships, grants, and fellowships. 
- The principal problem with 
first-year teachers is where to find 
the jobs. We still need about 300 
teachers to fill positions in the 
Midwest, West and overseas. 
Our information and brochure 
is free and comes at an oppor- 
tune time when there are many 
more teachers than teaching posi- 
tions. ‘ 
__ Studentswhowish additiona 
information about our organiza- 
tion may write the Portland Ore- 
gon Better Business Bureau or 
the National Teacher's Placement 
Agency, Universal Teachers, Box 
5231, Portland, Ore. 97208. 
We do not promise every 
graduate in the field of educa- 
tion a definite position. Howev- 
er, we can promise a wide range 
of current vacancy notices both 
at home and abroad. 


John P. McAndrew, President 
Foreign & Domestic Teachers 


TESL again 


To the editor: 
TESL TALK 


Grammatical Descriptions | 
Now speak correct. 
Inflectional Formatives 

The teaching set. 


Morphology 
Phonology 






The next issue of the Defender 
will come out on March 17. 


_ Enjoy your spring break! 






Friday, March 12— 
Sunday, March 14 
M.S. DANCE MARATHON, 
sponsored by the Crown and 
Sword Society, Ross Sport Cen- 


ter. 





Where did it start. 
Syntax criteria 
Playing its part. 


@) 
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Monday, March 15 
6:30-8 p.m. STRESS MANAGE- 
MENT workshop with Fr. Maurice 
Ouellett, S.S.E., Bergeron Edu- 
cation Center. 

8 p.m. JOHN GRADY, ORGAN- 
IST—Music Director from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City and the Metropolitan Opera, 
will give an organ recital at the 


Got a gripe? 


Write a letter to the editor: 

All letters must be typed and 
double-spaced, with the author’s 
signature and phone number 


Chapel-of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. 





Wednesday, March 17 
HAPPY ST. PATRICK’S DAY! 
8 p.m. MARCEL MARCEAU, 
pantomimist to perform at Memo- 

rial Auditorium, Burlington. 


to edit or omit any letter for the 
sake of space or clarity While 
all letters cannot be published, 
the editor will make an effort to 
publish those reflecting a diver- 
sity of opinion. 


Complements 3 
Genitives 

Traditional Verbs 

Elipticle Constructions 
Progressive Words. 


included. 


Linguistic teachers 
Making sense 
Scheming for tomorrow 
With the future tense. 


The editor reserves the right 


Middlebury music festival 


The Defender Staff 





Middlebury College announces its Eighth Annual Folk and Blue- 
grass Festival on April 16 and 17. The contest is limited to the first 30 


folk and bluegrass musicians who ayyply. Seven hundred dollars in 


J.B. Sebastian’ 
Cobb Hill Trail 
Moretown, Vermont 05660 


prizes will be awarded. Application deadline is April 5. For more 
information and applications write: Folk and Bluegrass Festival, Box 
2958, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 





Critics corner 


Film portrays pain of divorce 


by Eileen Moran 
Features Editor 


. “Shoot the Moon’s’ grim opening foreshadows 
the action of the movie and its unpleasant subject 
matter In a bit of superb cinematography, the 
camera explores the outside of the home of Faith 
and George Dunlap. In the gray light of dusk or 


‘dawn, the house is given a shadowy eerie appear- 


ance as the camera closes in on it and the viewer 
sees close-ups of the children’s playthings—an 
overturned bicycle in the dirt, a ragged teddy bear, 
a rickety porch,swing. Through this, the viewer is 
given a hint of the grimness ahead for the four 
Dunlap children—the separation of their parents. 
The movie chronicles the break-up of the 
Dunlap’s 15-year marriage, and although it is the 
story of their hot and cold relationship, sometimes 
the children seem to capture more of the viewer's 
attention and concern. Throughout the movie, 
they are confused, hurt and angry—and the viewers’ 
hearts go out to them. The confusion of seeing 
their father with another woman and their mother 
with another man, and the hurt and anger because 
of their father’s apparent rejection of their mother 
is presented very realistically through a child’s eyes. 
Albert Finney gives an excellent performance as 
George Dunlap, a man torn between his family 
obligations and the woman he loves. In the first 
scene, he cries because he knows he must leave 
his family and the tears and pathos are very believ- 
able. He is a man with an abominable temper, 
which he displays convicingly in several scenes. 
Diane Keaton, who is what is known as a “hot 
property” in Hollywood these days, matches Finney’s 
performance with the tender dignity of a woman 
who has been rejected. She bounces back quickly 
and one of the most humorous scenes in the 
movie is her awkward seduction of Frank (Peter 
Weller), an overaged “hippie” type who comes to 


build the tennis court. 


Finney and Keaton are an inspired pairing. 


they really were a couple whose marriage was 
falling apart. They break dishes, sing a favorite 
song, laugh about old times and cry about the 
present. Their best scene is over lunch in a posh 


' restaurant, where they yell and scream and hurl 


biting insults about the other’s choice of lovers, 
then end up laughing over the whole thing. 

Karen Allen is the perfect other woman. She 
contrasts Faith perfectly her designer clothes and 
perfectly styled hair compared to Faith’s old jeans, 
t-shirts and casual attitude. As Sandy, George’s 
divorced lover with a young son, her awkwardness 
with his four daughters is believable. When she 
tells the girls that making love with their father is 
like “eating ice cream,” they dissolve into giggles 
when she leaves the room. 

Dana Hill, as the oldest daughter, Sherry gives 
a powerful performance for someone so young. 
Because she is the only child who understands 
what is happening, she is a lot more afraid of 
losing her father. Sometimes she is as wise as an 
80-year-old, sometimes puzzled about what is hap- 
pening to her family and worried that her father 
will love Sandy’s son Timmy more than her. 

The old adage, “Out of the mouths of babes...” 
is used to perfection in this movie, for the chldren 
often speak the chilling truths that make the adults 
stop and think. When Timmy asks George why he 
is sleeping over and says, “Don’t you want to be 
home with your own children?” It is one of the 
most revealing lines in the movie: When Sandy 
and George take three of the girls to see the ° 
remains of author Jack London’s house, the chil- 
dren wonder about what happened to the chil- 
dren after London's second marriage. One of them 
says, “He probably forgot all about the children 
after he married his second wife.” 

The ambiguous ending of the movie is effec- 
tive because it gives the audience a chance to 
reflect on its impact. It is a must for any adult or 
child involved in a divorce and a lesson to those 
who haven't been. 


They trade one-liners and insults as polished as if CnOnOnQnOnGrOnGnGnOnOrGrOrGrOrOrIvs 


/ 
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SERVICES 





PAPERS AND RESUMES 
TYPED. 
Call Nat, 655-0057 or ext. 2673. 











LOST & FOUND 








LOST. Pair of gray Islandic wool 
mittens. If found please call Bren- 


da, 655-2357. 
















NOTICES 





a 
Anyone interested in forming a 
chess club or playing chess, please 
contact George Benoit, F 357, Box 
2243, ext. 2263. 


















. 
This is to you, 


T and Lee: 

A personal invitation 
Directly from me. 

I’m goin’*,down 

To the Sunshine State, 
I'll be rollin’ at midnight, 
So let’s make a date! 

A Bon-Voyage Barrel 

In our penthouse suite, 
So boogie on down 
‘Cause we got the beat! 
That’s Thursday night— 
Feb. twenty-five; 

Come around nine 


WANTED 


APPLY NOW for the following 
Defender editorial positions: 
Managing, Features, Sports, News, 
Copy, Photography, Art, Circu- 
lation and Advertising. Stop by 
Defender Office for more info. 
Application deadline is March 18, 
starting date April 1. 


PERSONALS And keep the tradition alive. 
So you say I never tell you, 
Ka. Kat Now that can’t be true, 


‘Cause here’s a personal invite 


Happy 20th baby. Go for it, don’t For an explosive YAHOO! 


forego it. Time to find your special 
purpose! 
Love, 


Flesh and Moe 


tion! 


Have something to say? 































sell? 
offer? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, Services, For 
Sale, Wanted and Notices. For $1.00 you can run up 
to a 40 word ad, 5¢ for each additional word. 
Deadline is Sunday at 8 p.m. Further information 
contact Defender Office, Alliot 210, ext. 2421 on 
Sunday from 6-9 p.m. or Thursday from 7-9 p.m. 


I'm responsible 


1st Lt. John Morrell was.a business major at 
the University of lowa and a member of Army 


ROTC. 


Say It With Class 


K.F., Congrats on your new posi- 


O.D.M. 


JOHN MORRELL DIDN'T 
BECOME ATRAINEE AFTER COLLEGE. 
HE BECAME A MANAGER. 


“As Executive Officer of the 
Army’s Defense Language Institute at 
Monterey, California, 
for the housing, feeding and well- 
being of 500 students. And that’s no 
small task. 1 manage an annual food ~ 
budget of over a million and a half 
dollars. And I’m accountable for five 
million dollars worth of property. 

“On top of managing money, 

] also supervise a staff of 24 people. 
And each one has unique problems 
that I have to handle on a daily basis. 
You better believe the leadership 
and management training I received 
in Army ROTC is paying off.” 

There are other good reasons 
for taking ROTC, too. Like scholar- 
ship opportunities. And financial 
assistance —up to $1,000 a year for 











Dearest Caswallo, 
Happy Twenty-second, Beau- 
tiful. Have a wild, wild, wild, wild 
wild day! Who loves ya, kid? 
Your birthday twin does... 


To the gang, 
Good to be back. Missed you last 
week. Lonely nights and long days. 
Love you all. ; 


M-KAP: “You make me feel like 


dancing!” 


Barley Boys: 
Congratulations! You're getting 
Love, Happy Feet your master’s degrees. 
P.S. Sorry I missed you on Val- 


entine’s Day! 


Love, 
The Twins 


ae a waht COUPON eceeenesres 


MAXELL UDXL II-C 90 
Single Price $3.99 


10 pc or more Ss 299 
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©@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, LAFAYETTE STORE, 
157 Pearl Street, Essex Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


“IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 - 
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your last two years of ROTC. 

If you want a job after college 
that offers real challenge and real 
responsibility, do what John Morrell _ 
did. Take Army ROTC. 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 


You may still be able 
to take ROTC! You may be 
eligible to compete for 
FULL SCHOLARSHIPS, attend 
a NO OBLIGATION summer 
camp at Ft. Knox, or even 
quality for ROTC during 
the UVM Summer Session! 

To find out about your 
eligibility, CALL 7 


CPT BILL CHADICK 
656-2966/ 2967 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 












by Donna Monahan 
Staff Reporter 


Every student at St. Michael's 
is into computers. 

Even if you've never even con- 
sidered a computer course, your 
name is in the computer for one 
or more administrative offices. 

According to John Sheehy, 

"director of admissions, a student's 
name is put on file at the time he 
inquires into St. Michael’s. The 
inquiry file, Sheehy said, is the 
largest having as many as 10,000 
to 15,000 names in any one year. 

Another file used by admis- 

_ sions is the applicant file, Sheehy 
said. This might contain about 
2,000 names and includes infor- 
mation on a student's activities, 
SAT scores, class rank and par- 
ents information. 


The third category in admis- 


‘sions is the high school file. This 
- list, Sheehy said, contains the 


names of high schools the admis- 


sions office deals with ona regular 

_ basis. 
Sheehy said lie would like to 
see the beginning of “student 
information system.” The idea 


of such a system, Sheehy said, 


would be to keep a student’s name 


_ on file and transfer the informa- 





The Defender is now 


aa 


tion from one office to another -- 


when necessary. 


The information system, Shee- 
hy said, would begin when a stu- 


dent inquires, is accepted and 


then would move on to the reg- 


istrar’s office and, eventually, to 


the alumni office. 


The alumni office, according 
to director Rick Reilly can “get a 
lot more information stored on 


file” with the computer. Since the 


office has had the terminal, Reilly 
said, “There is a possibility of 
doing a lot more from our office.” 

In the future, Reilly said, he 


would like to keep women’s maid- 


en names and married names 
on file. That way he said, it would 
not be as easy to lose track of 
women graduates. 

The housing office, according 
to director Tom Cullen, uses the 


computer to coordinate the reg- 
ular housing for undergraduates, 
summer school housing for grad- 


uate students and housing for 
international students. . 

The file, Cullen said, is divided 
in two ways, alphabetical order 
and room-by-room. Cullen said 


he would like to see students 


names sorted by class. He said 
he would also like to see lists of 


room vacancies on the comput- 


er “We have kids in all the time’ 


asking for new rooms,” he said. 
If vacancies were listed, he said, 
it would be easier to see if there 
were rooms available for them. 
The computer, Sheehy said, 
makes the work done in admis- 
sions somewhat easier. “It elimi- 
nates a lot of hand-tallying that 


Put Experience On 
Your Resume 





Managing Editor 
Features Editor 
Sports Editor 
Photography Editor 

Advertising Manager 


o 
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Computers keep track of students 





we had to do before,” he said. 


Reilly said that although it makes 
the work easier, “a lot of times it 
almost makes more work because 
there’s so much more we can 
do.” Cullen said the computer 
“hasn't freed up my time, it may 
be taking up a little more.” 
Second in a series 


accepting applications for 


Circulation Manager 
News Editor 
Copy Editor 
Art Director 


Positions begin April 1, 1982. Application deadline is March 18, 1982. 


For more information and applications drop by The Defender office, Alliot 210, or 
contact Jackie Smith or Brenda Lopes, ext. 2421. 









Grant received 
for summer 
course 


St. Michael’s College has re- 
ceived a $27,324 grant from the 
Faculty Development Projects in 
Energy Education program of the 
US. Department of Energy The 
grant, titled “Energy Concepts 
Training Program, for Junior and 
Senior High School Teachers,” 
will fund a summer program, 
including 90 hours of instruction, 
experimentation and field trips 
examining the special energy sit- 
uation of northem states like Ver- 
mont. 

The grant is similar to a 
$19,213 grant received by the 
college last year, which funded 
the same kind of energy educa- 
tion course for Vermont teachers. 
The project was developed by 
Dr Dominique Casavant, phys- 
ics department chairman, and 
Dr. Daniel Bean, biology depart- 
ment chairman. Bean, Casavant 
and Dr Edward Foley, professor 
of physics, are among the experts 
who will instruct in the energy 
program. 

The program is designed to 
train teachers in northeastern New 
York, northern New Hampshire, 
and Vermont to become resource 
persons in their home regions of 
New England on energy issues. 
Participants will be selected on 


‘ the basis of their interest, back- 


ground and geographical distri- 
bution for the summer workshop. 
The grant will cover the trans- 
portation and living expenses of 
participants. 

Topics to be covered in the 
workshop include renewable and 
non-renewable energy sources, 
energy transformation and trans- 
portation, and conservation in 
northem residential construction. 
The program will also incorpo- 
rate day tours of various energy 
facilities, such as buildings using 
active and passive solar heating, 
small hydropower plants, wind 
turbines, the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power plant in Vernon, 
the Burlington wood-burning 
power plant, and a coal- st be 
plant. 

Each participant will earn four 
graduate credits from St. Michael's 
College upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. Participants 
will be expected to prepare an 
exercise on energy needs and 
problems for the benefit of the 
public in their home areas. 

Casavant, who will serve as 
project director and workshop 
instructor, was a summer fellow 
at the Institute for Energy Analy- 
sis at Oak Ridge, Tenn., in 1978 
and 1979. He also served on the 
joint energy committee of the 
Vermont legislature and the Gov- 
emor’s Energy Committee. 

Bean is a biology consultant 
for Aquatec, Inc., an organization 
which sponsors ecological studies 
of rivers, reservoirs and other 
waters. 

Foley was appointed a re- 
searcher at the Solar Energy 
Research Institute in Golden, 
Colo., in 1980. 
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Ageless artist finds success his own way 





Cyril Sloane 


© 


by Diane Lehan 
Copy Editor 


Cyn Sloane believes that ever- 
yone should have a “North Star” 
to guide his or her life. 

A small stooped man with 
twinkling blue eyes, Sloane has 
made art the focal point in his 
life. Probably in his 70s, Sloane 
laughs while refusing to admit 
his real age. 

Sloane came to St. Michael’s 
as a lecturer in art in September 
1962. Nine years later, the Sloane 
Art Center building on the north 
campus was dedicated to him. 

Sloane now lives in a small 


apartment in the Sloane Art Cen- 


ter. He said he enjoys his home 
but finds it inconvenient at times. 


When the north campus cafete- 


ria is closed on weekends, Sloane 
said he often has to walk to the 
south campus. “It’s a good thing 
I love to walk,” he said laughing. 
In 1929, Sloane graduated 
from Princeton with a degree in 
Latin and Greek classics. He said 
his chance in art came while he 
was working for the advertising 
agency of Caulkins and Holden. 
He then went to the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux Arts to Study. 
Looking about his apartment, 


~ man, Sloane was fascinated with 


copies he made of EI Greco, 
Renoir and Picasso paintings that 
hang on his wall. 


Doctoral program faces opposition 


Cont. from page 1 
bish there’s got to be a middle 
path,” he said. 

The proposal went before the 
Faculty Assembly for review last 
Tuesday and is now back in the 


hands of the fourrmember plan- 


ning committee that designed it. 


Members of the committee in- 


clude: Stockton; Hillman; Sr. 
Pauline Gamache, associate pro- 
fessor and director of humani- 
ties; and Dr. James Catone, part- 
time professor in the graduate 
studies program. 

Stockton said the committee 
will adjust the proposal to addres 
faculty criticisms. But if Tuesday's 


Say It With Class! 
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BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
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WINOOSKI 
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Where You Save By the Case 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET: PLAGE 


WINOOSKI, 


Quality Work... 


VT. 05404 


655-1319 


M.-F 
Sat. 


7230-5230 
9:00-1:00 


Near Champlain Mill! 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


We welcome St. 
and staff. 


Michael's students. 


e Shirts 
« Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


faculty, 


10% discount with I.D 





meeting was any indication, the 


faculty position is to drop the 


proposal entirely, he said. 

A decision is expected within 
the next two weeks. 

If the proposed doctoral pro- 
gram clears the hurdle of faculty 


_ objections, it must go back to the 


Academic Policies Committee of 
the college’s board of trustees. 
The final decision will be made 


by the full board in April. 
If approved, the program 


must be accredited by the New 
England Association of Schools 
and Colleges. 


“{ made those exact copies 
for my own pleasure, not for 
money or profit,” he said mod- 
estly Sloane said he hates it when 
artists or artists’ relatives boast 
about their work. Many years ago, 
a woman approached him with 
her daughter’s “masterpieces”. 
Sloane told the woman to take 
them quickly to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York City so 
that they could be displayed. She 
was not very pleased with his dry 
humor, Sloane said laughing. 

Sloane taught at the Brook- 
lyn Museum Art School in New 


~ York for many years before com- 


ing to St. Michael’s. He always 
emphasized the basic theory of 
art rather than the abstract aspects 


eo 


written in French and various art 
books are his favorites. 

Sloane points to his filing cab- 
inet where a large picture of the 
comic strip “Broom Hilda” is 
taped. “That's my girlfriend,” he 
laughed. “I hate that smart-alecky 
detective Dick Tracy” Sloane 
complained. “He’s too stiff with 
no warmth or humor.” 

Sloane has: never been mar- 
ried. Commitment means a great 
deal to him so he could never be 

“one of those people” that mar- 
ried four or five times, he said. 

“One can always change. I could _ 
never sign anything that alludes © 
to ‘death do you part’.” 

Sloane considers himself relig- 
ious in a “deep sense.” Truth is 





‘Being successful to me means _ going 
beyond that material measurement of 
things... One can be a great success with- 


out being known. 


of the profession. He said he 
found that students worried 
about the grades instead of ac- 
quiring a simple understanding 
of the subject. He rarely touched 
students’ artwork so as not to 
ruin the “personality” that was 
put into it. 

Sloane admits that many de- 
tours must be taken from one’s 
“North Star” in life. As a young 
man, Sloane was fascinated with 
the game of billiards. From his 
bedside table, Sloane brought out 


a dusty model of the game and . 


proudly explained how it was 
played. “Billiards is an artistic 
game much more refined than 
pool,” he said. Sloane said he 
never turned professional because 


- he is not a “gambler by nature”. 
Shelves of books fill Sloane’s : 


tidy apartment. He does not own 
‘a radio or television but consid- 
ers himself a “serious reader.” 
Latin and Greek classics, a vol- 
ume on the history of the world 


the common denominator in all - 
Eastern and Western religions, 
Sloane said. “A truly religious per- 
son like St. Francis doesn't rec-. 
ognize himself a great. He is 
usually passed off as a lunatic,” 
he said. 
Sloane said that he does a 
know if he has been successful 
in his life because everyone de- 
fines success differently. “Being 
successful to mé. means going 
beyond that material measure- 


_ ment of things,” he said. “One 


can bea great success without ! 
being known.” | 

Sloane said he has always had 
“little ability to make money” His — 
simple life of teaching one art 
class and helping students is 


enough for him. Everything that 
he owns is right in his apartment, 


Anyone who worries about money 
or debts has to be “cracked in - 
the head”, he said. 

“Don't they want _peace?” 
Sloane asked shaking his head. 


You have something to 

share with the people of the 

iaUig- listo) oben we-lalomy-\e)ey-1e-Volalt-| 

— yourself. Find out how 

Zo) 0 mer- lal al-1| om- (wr-Or-haalo) ile 

_ Brother, Sister, or Priest. 

Your request will be treated 

confidentially. 

| MOM TL C-Map foldant-ldrelam-lerelen: 
opportunities with the 
Glenmary Missioners and 
the free poster. 

| MoM ce: ic-t- mele) eh me) ye 
poster only. 


Glenmary Missioners 


Room #65 


Box 46404 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 


Name 


Address 
City 


Zip 


State! = ss 
Agen in 


WOMEN: Glenmary Sisters, Box 39188, Cincinnati 45239 





by Eileen Moran 
Features Editor 


They have familiar names like 
LeClair, Bean, Pfeifer and Olgyay 
They have watched St. Michael’s 
grow as they themselves have 
grown up. They visited their fa- 
thers’ offices, went to classes and 
regarded St. Michael's as “one 
big playground.” Ask a question 
about the college, and they will 


most probably know the answer, © 


because they are the children of 
faculty members and they have 
lived with St. Michael's for a good 


~ deal of their lives. 


_ chairman and professor of polit-_ 


__ Now students at St. Michael's 
themselves, faculty “brats” often 


find themselves fighting for their 


own identities and taking courses 
with people who socialize at their 
homes. As first-year students they 


-found it easier because of the 


familiar faces, but gradually had 
to break out of their shells and 
found that being a teacher’s son 
or daughter can be difficult. 

Helen LeClair, daughter of 
Dr. Paul LeClair, professor of fine 
arts, said that a good friend once 
introduced her to her parents as 
“Dr LeClair’s daughter,” and that 
she has had to work hard to estab- 
lish her own identity. 

Some faculty children feel they 
have to be careful of what they 
_do, because they have a parent’s 
reputation to uphold. Zoltan 
Olayay, son of Dr. George Olgyay, 


ical science, said he is under 


pressure because the teachers 
know who he is and if he misses 


class, they sometimes ask his~ 


father about it. However, the 
teachers “aren't complaining to 
my father, they just ask him,” he 


ie kasaid! 


Olgyay, who had been called 
“a wombat since I was knee-high” 
by students at St. Michael’s, said 


that he is given more grief because 


he is from Vermont than because 
he is the son of a teacher. * 
Having a parent for a class is 
not uncommon for faculty chil- 
dren, especially if their major is 
in their parents’ department. 
Olgyay is a political science major 
and has had his father for one 
class thus far. He said that he 
would take his father for another 
course because “he’s a good 
teacher.” Olgyay said that his 
father did not “single me out or 
make it known” that he was his 
son. Teachers who have their chil- 
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Faculty ‘brats’ grow up with St. Michael’s 


As Nivea students they found it easier because 
of the familiar faces, but gradually had to break out 
of their shells and found that being a teacher’s son 
or daughter can be difficult. 


Jon Bean 


dren in class are harder on them, 
he said. “My father expected more 
from me.” 

LeClair agreed. Although she 
has never had her father for a 


class, she plays in the wind en- 


semble which her father directs. 


She said that her father “goes 
out of his way not to show favor- 
itism.” He is harder on her be- 


cause he knows what she can 
do, she insisted. “It’s harder to 
get away with things,” she said. 
Although St. Michael’s has 
been a presence in their lives for 
a long time, most of the faculty 


children said they were not 


pushed into St. Michael’s or 
prodded by their parents into 
their department. Justine Pfeifer, 
daughter of Dr. Edward Pfeifer, a 
history professor, said that even 
though she and her brother and 
sister “just assumed that we would 
all go to St. Michael’s,” her father 


always wanted them to do “what- 
ever would make us happy.” 


Red Cross Swim-A-Cross 


The second annual Red Cross Swim-A-Cross will be held March 
10 from 7 to 9:30 p.m. at the St. Michael’s College pool. Proceeds 
will benefit the services provided by the Chittenden County Chapter 


of the American Red Cross. 


Special events include a synchronized swimming demonstration 
by the YWCA Waterwheels and a beach and bathing suit fashion 


show. 


The St. Michael’s College swim team will give a diving exhibition, 
and Red Cross water safety instructors will demonstrate water safety 


techniques. 


Janet Wood, chairwoman of the Swim-A-Cross, said that George 
Commo. radio station WJOY sports director, will be master of 


ceremonies. 


To enter, swimmers may obtain sponsor sheets now from the Red 


_ Cross office, 29 Mansfield Ave. in Burlingto: or at the St. Michael’s 


pool. Swimmers find as many people as possible to sponsor them 
for a specified number of yards of lengths of the pool. Spectators are 
invited. Call 864-4581 or 658-6400 for details. 

Gift certificates will be awarded to the top distance swimmer and 


to the swimmer who obtains the highest amount in donations from . 


sponsors. 


(Photos by Bridget Lyons) 


Pfeifer who studied dance for one 
year at the Boston Conservatory, 
said she found it difficult to tell 
her father that she wanted to 
dance. After a year in Boston 


she decided to major in elemen- 


tary education at St. Michael’s. 

" Pfeifer said her father was 
happy when she decided to attend 
St. Michael’s. Her family is close, 
and she missed her home and 
didn't like the pressures of danc- 
ing, she said. 

Even though children of fac- 
ulty do not have to pay tuition, 
most of them said that money 
was not the main reason that 
they attended St. Michael's. “Free 
tuition is nice, but I came to St. 
Michael’s because I was familiar 
with the campus and the pro- 
gram is good,” Pfeifer said. 

LeClair said her parents made 
it clear that “financing for some- 
where else might be difficult,” 
but she came to St. Michael’s 
because it was a good school. 





Helen LeClair 


Her father never pushed her into 
a major, LeClair said, but she 


was expected to play an instru- 


ment. “It’s kind of a standing joke 
in our house—we are never asked 


‘Do you want to play an instru- 


ment?’ Rather, we are asked ‘What 
one are you going to play?” 
Jon Bean, son of Dr. Daniel 
Bean, chairman and professor 
of biology, said he decided to 
attend St. Michael’s because he 


“knew about the school, liked it, 


and it was free.” If he had not 
liked the school, he would have 
gone to another, depending on 
the financial aid it offered, he 
said. 

When selecting courses, it 
often is very handy to have a 


faculty member in residence. 


Pfeifer said her father often gives 


her advice on courses or teachers. 
“He'll tell me: “You would fit bet- 


ter into this class,’ or ‘this professor 
would be better for you,” she 
said. 
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..-A SPECIAL GROUP OF PARKAS 
By Gerry, Trailwise, 
and Wilderness Experience. 


But there are accompanying 
disadvantages to having a par- 
ent who is familiar with the col- 
lege’s curriculum. “If1 take a gut 
course, and get aC, I can’t pull 
the wool over his eyes and say: 
‘Oh it was really hard,” LeClair 
said. 

Sometimes faculty children get 
teased about the grades that their 
parents give friends, or they get 
asked about the contents of an 
upcoming exam. This makes 
them uncomfortable, because 
they don't know if the person is 
really kidding. On the other hand, 
sometimes they overhear good 
or bad remarks about a parent’s 
teaching. “If it’s good, I go home 
and tell my father because he 
doesn't often hear that he grades 
fairly or gives good lectures,” 
Pfeifer said. 

The faculty children agreed 
that because they have been 
around St. Michael’s most of their 
lives, they are more comfortable 
at St. Michael’s as first-year stu- 
dents. 

LeClair said that she knew a 
lot of the faculty because they 
had been to her home. 

Bean had gone on biology 
field trips with his father, and had 
shoveled the driveway of Dr. 
Arthur Hessler, associate professor 
of biology 

Olgyay was bat boy, ball boy 
and the water boy for the baseball, 
basketball and football teams. He 
said he used to attend his father’s 
classes and “draw and be bored.” 

Pfeifer remembers going to 
visit her father when she was 7 
or 8 and “playing with all the 
gadgets” in his office. 

As they have grown up near 
St. Michael’s, they have had a 
chance to watch the college itself 
expand. LeClair said that she 
remembers having a babysitter, a 
St. Michael's student who brought 
the blueprints of the MacCarthy 
Arts Center with her “She showed 
me where Dad’s office was going 
to be,” she said. 

Olgyay said that he and his 
family used to participate in P-Day 
and have hot dogs and hamburg- 

s. “This was before they had 
any tickets for it or before they 
had any daytime bands,” he said. 

Most of the faculty children 
agree that having a parent on 
campus is more of an advantage 
than a disadvantage. They are 
able to regard St: Michael’s as a 
real “family” institution: 
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Ski resorts feature activities for non-skiers- 


by Suzanne Dulude 
Staff Reporter 


“Vermont. A lot happens when 
the skis come off,” but what hap- 
pens if they never go on? 

For a non-skier in Vermont, a 
day at a ski resort used to consist 
of watching family and friends 

. enjoy the state’s winter pastime. 
Buta trend catering more toward 
those who do not ski is sweeping 
some of the state’s more popular 
resorts. 

Smugglers’ Notch, for exam- 
ple, has a broad program for the 
non-skier Smugglers has a Scan- 
dinavian Spa Club with a sauna, 
steamed exercise rooms, and an 
outdoor hot tub. The Woodshed 
Teen Center at a mountain has 
an indoor heated pool and addi- 
tional saunas. Facilities for ice 
skating, pingpong, and indoor 


NEW 


offer from the oldest 
and largest truly 
nternational bookclub 
“A Better Way 
To Buy Books” 
The Academic Book 
Club has expanded 
the idea of a 
-|traditional bookclub 
to a completely new: 
and unique concept. 


SAVE 
20-40% 


ON ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT! 


ave Up to 80% 


on selected titles. 


¢ NO GIMMICKS 

¢ NO HIDDEN 
CHARGES 

¢ NO HARD SELL 


ust low, low prices every 

day of the year; unlimited 

hoice of books; and fast, 

efficient, personal service 
on every order. 


CADEMIC BOOK CLUB 


U.S.A.:Cape Vincent, New York 
13618-0399 
Canada:105 Wellington St., 

} Kingston, Ont., K7L 5C7 
Dear ABC, 

Please tell me, without any obli- 
gation on my part, how] can order 
for myself and for my friends any- 
where in the world any book in 

rint, from any publisher, from any 
country, in almost any language. 

Tell me in addition how | can 
save 20-40% on these books by join- 
ing the ACADEMIC BOOK CLUB 
and paying a membership fee as 
low as 1.8¢ daily ($6.50 annually). 

| understand that one of the 
features of the club is that I am not 
now, nor will | ever be under any 
obligation whatsoever to buy any 
particular book or quantity of books 
from Academic Book Club. 
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tennis, are also offered. 

Peter Jacoby front desk super- 

visor at Smugglers’, said the resort 

as “a good percentage” of non- 
skiers at the mountain. Quieter 
patrons can take advantage of 
the North Library, which is “a 
place to go to relax,” Jacoby said. 
Books and board games, such 
as-backgammon and Monopoly, 
are provided at the lounge- type 
library. 

“After-ski activities” are becom- 
ing more popular, Jacoby said. 
Within walking distance from the 
other buildings at Smugglers’, 
there are four restaurants ranging 
from “cafeteria to extra-fine cui- 
sine.” Also, three different bars 
are located at the mountain. One 
is a dance-lounge; the second 
has live rock bands nightly; and 
still a third has a piano player 
geared to “the older crowd,” he 


said. 


Sugarbush Valley, although it 
gets fewer non-skiers, also offers 
exciting night-life. These attrac- 
tions are located in the surround- 
ing areas, rather than on the 
mountain. Numerous bars and 
restaurants play disco, rock, “just 
about everything,” according to a 


“It’s a common. misconcep- 
tion that scholarships are only 
awarded on the basis of financial 
need or grades alone,” says Daniel 
Cassidy president of the National 
Scholarship Research Service. 

Cassidy, founder of the two- 
year-old company that uses com- 
puters to provide college students 
with individualized lists of grant 


sources, did quite a bit of schol- 
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bank in town at — 















Your favorite beverage, 
snacks, groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


You'll find the only extra ordinary 


WINOOSKI — The Market Place 


The extra ordinary bank 


VERMONT NATIONAL N 


Member FDIC 


‘Sugarbush spokesman. 

Much like Smugglers’ spa, 
Sugarbush’s three-year-old sports 
center offers indoor tennis, rac- 
quetball, squash, saunas, and 
swimming. For a daily fee of $11 
and an additional fee for tennis, 
patrons may gain access to the 
center. 

Not all resorts provide desig- 
nated centers, however. Stowe has 


. aski shop, cafeteria, and restaur- 


ants at the mountain. But most 
non-ski-related activities are now 
in the village of Stowe. Clothing 
stores, ski and gift shops and 
international restaurants are inter- 
spersed throughout the village. 

Plans are being made to build 
a sports center at Stowe, accord- 
ing to David Kaufman, co-chair- 
man of the Vermont travel cau- 
cus. Killington and Bolton Valley 
are also planning to build cen- 
ters. 

Kaufman said he sees a trend 


_ toward providing “additional activ- 


ity to.skiing...something for every- 
body.” He said tourism is the 
most important industry in the 
state, “but there’s a lot more to 


-do in Vermont besides ski.” 





arship sleuthing for himself while 
he was in college. “I was able to 
attend the University of San 
Francisco and Yale on $20,000 
in grants,” said Cassidy “but even 
with that much money I still had 
to sell my car to finish.” 

In fact, there were —and are — 
all kinds of scholarships availa- 
ble. For example: 

* A Seattle judge set up a 
scholarship for reformed prosti- 
tutes. 

is) Peouanie college of- 
fers four scholarships to needy 
left-handers. 

® The University of Arizona 
has scholarships for rodeo riders. 
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® A Texas foundation offers 
scholarships of up to $2,500 to 


help foster better relations be- 


tween the citizens of the Lone 
Star state and the people of 
Sweden. 


The trick, of course, is find-. 


ing out about those and other 


kinds of aids. Cassidy advises stu- 


dents to make use of all local 

scholarship reference sources. 
“Start with your financial aid 

office, then your instructors and 


local clubs and business organi- 


zations. These people generally 
know what’s going on in the 
community,” says Cassidy. 

His company, National Schol- 
arship Research Service (NSRS), 
assists graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in locating schol- 
arship sources in their field of 


e 


iService matches students with money 


interest. Of the $1 billion in edu- 
cational assistance offered last 
year, $135 million went un- 
claimed. “Most,” said Cassidy, 
“simply because people didn’t 
know who was offering it.” 
NSRS charges a $35 proces- 
sing fee for its research service. 
Cassidy says that applicants gen- 
erally receive from 30 to 50 
scholarship sources on their print- ‘ 
outs, along with additional listings — 
of organizations that have further - 
information on applicant’s cho- 
sen career fields. The service’s 
mailing address is: Box 2516, 
San Rafael, Calif. 94901, or 
NSRS can be contacted by calling — 
(415) 459-3323. 





Peace Corps seeks couples 


The Peace Corps is seeking 
at least 36 married couples to 
serve as community agriculture 
extension volunteers. The volun- 
teers work with local people to 
increase the nutritional and in- 
come levels of selected commu- 
nities in Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the South Pacific. 

While a college background 
is useful, community agriculture 
extension volunteers find the skills 
acquired by “hands on” experi- 
ence even more valuable. For this 
particular program, with training. 
dates set for this summer, a cou- 
ple sharing skills in general con- 
struction,. health, -home econom- 
ics and early childhood methods 
will be given special considera- 
tion. The Peace Corps has also 
indicated a particular interest in 
couples from rural areas of the 
United States. 

Peace Corps agriculture Sr 
unteers learn and teach by doing. 
Couples selected to serve in the 
Peace Corps may keep chick- 
ens, raise their own gardens, plant 
fruit trees, and even build and 
utilize a rabbit hutch. By helping 
people produce, use, store, and 


sell food, as well as do basic- 
building construction, and health 
education, volunteers are help- 
ing to meet the most basic needs — 
of people in a world of dramati- 
cally increasing population and 
unreliable food supplies. 
Other programs in need of 
volunteers for the summer are 
math/science education, home 
economics. and. nutrition, com- 
munity services and primary edu- 
cation. ‘ 
At sree about 6,000 vol- 


—unteers serve in 60 developing 


countries around the world. Vol- 
unteers serve for two years and 
receive complete medical care, 
paid travel and training, and a 
generous living allowance. At the 
end of service volunteers are paid 
a readjustment allowance which 
was recently increased to $175 
for each month served, or about 
$4,200 per volunteer. 

New England residents with 
the appropriate skills should call 
(617) 223-7366 immediately or 
write: Peace Corps, 1405 McCor 
mack Post Office Bldg., OSE 
Mass. 02109. ; 4 
a a 
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Sports 


Bourke shooting for 
4000th career point 


by Andre LaChance 


Bronx native Steve Bourke, St. Michael’s 6’7” 


junior forward, should-score his 1,000th career 
point this week as the Knights tackle the Warriors 
from Merrimack at home on Tuesday, and travel to 
St. Anselm’s on Thursday 


Bourke-needed just seven points going into | 


Tuesday night’s contest against Merrimack, after 
scoring 28 points and collecting 23 rebounds in 
the Knights’ last three games. 

Against Vermont, Bourke scored eight points 
and cormalled 11 rebounds, leading the Knights to 
an 89-83 victory, only the first victory over UVM 
since 1979. Jim McCaffrey named the ECAC Rookie 
of the Week for his efforts in the three games last 


week, scored a career-high 31 points for the Knights. 


Dan and Chris Nikitas dropped in a total of 25 
points, and Marc Streb pulled down 10 rebounds. 
The victory over Vermont clinched the first 

_ winning season for the men’s basketball team since 
1974-75, and marked still another successful stage 
of development under third-year mentor Steve 


Antrim. 

In the Knights’ 78-71 win over nationally ranked 
Springfield College last Friday night, Bourke was 
unstoppable on the boards, landing 11 caroms 
and scoring 16 points. He was aided by still another 


stellar performance by the team’s leading scorer, 
~ McCaffrey, who canned 23 points. Chris Nikitas, 


playing his finest basketball since transferring to St. 
Michael’s from DePaul University, added 13 points. 


Bourke collected four points in the loss to Cen- 


tral Connecticut Saturday night, 89-75. The loss 
halted the Knights’ seven-game win streak, leaving 
them with a mark of 15-10 going into this week's 
games. 


The junior forward leads the Knights in re- 


bounding for the third year in a row, averaging 7.5 
rebounds-per-game. He is second to McCaffrey’s 
13.7 average, scoring at a 12.1 clip. Bourke will 
become the 17th Purple Knight to score 1,000 
points in a men’s basketball uniform,and the first 
since Tom Hoey (a 1979 graduate), who finished 
with 1,317 points in his career. 


Swimmers split meet to end season 
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Junior forward Steve Bourke went into last night’s game 
against Merrimack needing just four points to become the 
17th player in St. Michael’s history to score 1,000 career 
points. Bourke is shown here shooting against the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in St. Michael’s 89-83 victory over the 
Catamounts Feb. 15. (photo by Dave Durette) 


INTRAMURAL TEAM OF THE WEEK 


Morning B’s continue 


trimeet at Norwich last week. 
The meet was the last of the 
season for St. Michael’s, which 
was just nipped by the Cadets, 
with Keene State placing third. 
St. Michael’s was led by Craig 
Charlton, who picked up the only 


Henry ok’s varsity hockey 


The St. Michael’s College club hockey team will be elevated to 


by Kim Palmese 
Staff Reporter. 


With none of the three com- 
peting teams posting more than 
a five-point lead, the men’s swim 
team wound up second in the 


Division III varsity status on a three-year probationary period, Pres- 


ident Edward L. Henry announced Monday morning during a press 
conference. 

The announcement was made after the president considered 
the recommendations of the Athletic Task Force and the Student 
Policy Committee. The task force had recommended dropping 
hockey altogether due to the increasing costs inherent in the sport, 
but the second committee proposed to keep it as a varsity sport. 

The college will also invest $60,000 in new funds to improve 
the athletic and recreational programs at St. Michael’s, Henry said. 
This money will be used to add a full-time woman staff member 
to coach and work in athletic programs for women; to. bolster 
the school’s intramural programs; to upgrade many club sports 
to the varsity level, while eliminating the rest; to improve the facilities 
for women in Ross Sport Center, especially locker room space; and 
to make alterations in the outdoor athletic facilities and fields. 

- These changes are in response to a lengthy report based on a 
year-and-a-half study by the task force examining the athletic and 
recreational programs at St. Michael’s. 

hed ee 
; 


first-place finish in the swimming 
events for the Knights, in the 
200-yard breaststroke. Chris 
Lancaster also took top honors 
in both diving competitions. 


Ed Senier swam the breast- 


stroke with his-best time of the 
season (2:30.3) coming from 
behind to pick up second. Frank 


Hoegen also had a pair of sec- 
onds for the Knights, those com- 


ing in the 500 and 1000 freestyle. 

Coach Rick Reilly said he is 
already looking forward to next 
season, as the Knights will have 
a strong crew retuming. Only Mike 
Brown will be lost to graduation. 

The Knights will have one 
more time in the pool, when they 


will compete in the New Eng- 


land swim meet at the University 


of Rhode Island March 4-6. Rep- 


resenting St. Michael’s will be 
Larry Boisvert, Charlton, Julio 
Heisen, Haegen, Jay Lenox, and 
Senier. Also competing will be 
Lancaster and Bob Toner in the 
diving events. 

St. Michael’s finishes its season 
5-6: 





Paul Kenney of the Morning B’s and Mark Joyce of the Hammerheads fight for possession 
of the ball during last week’s battle between the league’s two undefeated teams. The 
Morning B’s won the intramural poly-hockey game to maintain first place with an 8-0 


mark. (photo by Julie Grady) 


poly-hockey dominance 


The Moming B’s puta firm 
lock on first place in the men’s 
poly-hockey standings last 


week by checking the previ- 
ously unbeaten Hammer- 


heads 6-2. The win moved 


the B’s to 7-0 on the sea- 


son, while the Hammerheads 
dropped to 6-1. 

Senior Brian French, the 
Morning B’s leading scorer on 
the season, notched a hat trick 
in the victory, as they rolled 


up a 4-1 lead after two peri- 
ods. Brian Sheary, Mike Hatch, 


and Bill Lyons added single 
goals to complete the scoring. 

The Morning B’s have not 
lost a poly-hockey game in the 
past two seasons, and have 
allowed an average of just over 


one goal per game this semes- 


ter. Last year the team played 
as GE, and won both the 


single-elimination fall tourna- 


ment and the regular season 
in the spring. Last December 


they won the annual tourna- 


ment as the Morning B’s, and 
have run up many lop-sided 


victories since. 

The B’s, behind the scoring 
of French and Joe Flannery 
ran off scores of 8-2, 10-0, 
7-1, and 10-0 in their first four 
outings this semester, using a 
swarming team offense and a 
stingy defense. Goalies Rick 
Cunningham and Mark Don- 
ahue have only seen an aver- 
age of four shots on goal a 
game. 

Tim Ford said the team’s 
offensive strategy has been to 
work the ball into the corner 
and then pass it back to the 
centers, usually French and 
Flannery Ford, Lyons, Sheary 
and Paul Kenney have picked 
up a lot of assists this way 

So far the closest game 
for the B’s was against Omega, 
winning only 6-3. But Ford 
said that was played on a nice 
day, and some of his defense 
was skiing. Ford credited the 
defensive work of Steve Su- 
leski, Tom Murphy Hatch, and 
Kevin “Sput” Bunting for the 
opponents’ low scores. 


Standings: 


BASKETBALL 
Men’s A Leaque 
Rebels 
MAD 
Bas ball Jones 
Staff 
Morning B’ss 
Hurricane Sigma 
Nads 


8-1 
6-2 
6-4 


3-5 
2-6 
1-8 


Men's Poly-hockey 
Morning B’s - 
Hammerheads 

Rolling Rocks 

Omega 

Canalligators 

Senior XI 

GE 

Hurricane Sigma 

Zeta 


4.4 - 


Men’s B League 
On-campus division 
Sigma Slaps 
Hurricane Sigma 
Psi I 
Omega 
Senior XI 
MAD 
Psi Il 


Off-campus division 
Bollweavils 
Magic 
Nets 
Pigeons 
Tennis 
ROTC 
Wizards 
Staff 
Rolling Rocks 


Top six teams in each division 
qualify for the playoffs 
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Keene State no match for club hockey team 


by Garry Harrington 
Sports Editor 


The club hockey team 


thrashed Keené State 7-2 Thurs- 


day night, with seven different 


players tallying goals for St. Mi- 


chael’s. The next night the Knights 
took on an alumni squad in “a fun 
game,” beating them by a 9-3 
margin. Coach Mike Smith played 
against his team Friday night, and 
played well. 

On Thursday Keene’s club 


hockey team was no match for St. 
Michael's. Bob “Emmett” Man- 
ning and Dennis Kelly led the bar- 


rage of goals, each turning in fine 


performances in the victory play- 


ers said. John Cunningham, Bill 


Kerig, Greg Manning, Tom Farrell, 


fl 


and Brian Quirk also scored goals 
for the Knights. 

Sophomore Chris Grant 
played the entire game in net for 
St. Michael’s, holding Keene to 
the two goals. The overall team 
play and the defensive work of 
the Knights kept Keene away from 
Grant throughout the game. 

Captain Tom Burke said the 
team had a fairly balanced attack 
against Keene, in that seven 
players scored goals. He said that 
although the game was sloppily 
played at times, he believes the 
win shows that St. Michael’s can 
beat most club hockey teams, 

Players said that neither they 
nor the alumni took Friday’s game 
that seriously It was a get-together 
between former St. Michael’s 
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Sophomore Tom Crochiere placed 13th in the slalom event 
during the Division II Eastern Championships held at Stowe 
Feb. 11 and 12. St. Michael’s placed fifth of 10 teams at the 
meet. (photo by Janet Russell) 
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- “half-way decent crowd.” 


- 500 mark, at 8-8-1 on the season. 


~ ule tomorrow when they play at 


@ 


hockey players and this year’s 
squad, and neither team was 


dismayed by the 9-3 score. Burke 
did note that the game was played 
before very few spectators, al- 
though the Keene game drew a 


Burke said the team had orig- 
inally hoped to play the alumni 
game over the Winter Weekend 
to ensure a festive crowd, but it 
fell through. What resulted was a 
poor crowd, he said. : 

The win over Keene brought 
the team’s record back to the 


The Knights finish their sched- 


Skidmore. St. Michael’s defeated 
Skidmore handily earlier this 
season. 


Lyons) 





Senior members of the St. Michael’s club hockey team are 
(left to right) Tom Burke, John Noble, Mike Kleinhenz, Bob 
“Emmett” Manning, and Tom Farrell. (photo by Bhai, 


Chapin places eighth in slalom 


Led by the performances of Walt Chapin in the 


alpine events and the consistency of the cross- 


country skiers; the men’s ski team placed a strong 
fifth of 10 teams at the men’s Division If Eastern 
championships at Stowe Feb. 11 and 12. The St. 


Michael's women’s team was unable to compete, 


because it is a club sport. 
Chapin, a senior from Bedford, N. Y, had two 
very strong runs in the slalom on Feb. 12, placing 


eighth, just missing qualifying for the NCAA Divi- 
sion I championship meet. Chapin had a com- 


bined total for the two runs of 85.9 seconds, and 
was less than a second. out of fourth place. The 
performance gave St..Michaels 23 of its 191.5 
total. Keene State won the overall championship 
with 267 points. 

With sophomore Tom Crochieri and junior Rob 


Allen winding up 13th and 14th, respectively St. 


Michael's came in third in the slalom event, with 
58 points. This performance came a day after St. 
Michael’s had skied poorly in the giant slalom, 
Coach Ben McDivitt said: The team mustered just 
32 in the GS, as Chapin led the team with a 
21si-place finish. 

Despite losing one of its skiers to’ exhaustion, 
St. Michael's still placed fifth in the men’s 14- 


kilometer race Feb. 11 Brian Kearney who placed ° 
sixth a week ago at King’s Ridge in New Hamp- 
shire, withdrew from the race because of exhaus- 


tion. However, senior Paul Ruta (12th), freshman 
Jim Hansen (16th) and junior Dan Heney (17th) 
picked up the slack. Because Kearney dropped 
out, St. Michael’s fourth score was the 27th-place 
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Save on’82 skis, 
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Get great savings... but get the right equipment. 


The Edge staff takes pride in matching skiers to the most appropriate ski gear. 
We won't recommend equipment simply because it’s on sale. 

But remember, due to the exceptional ski conditions this season, 

selections are limited —so don’t wait. 


*Mounting and Lifetime Ski Care And Maintenance 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9; except Wed. 9:30-6;Sat.9-5 | 
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finish of freshman John Adamson. 

After the first day of competition St, Michael’s 
was in eighth position following the dismal giant 
slalom runs and the loss of Kearney in the cross- 
country race. 


The next day, the men were to roar back with - 


the third place slalom finish and a strong perform: 
ance by the cross-country relay squad. McDivitt 
said Chapin’s runs in the slalom were “brilliant,” as 
he maintained his eighth-place on both runs. 
McDivitt indicated that the most dramatic St. 
Michael’s performance came in the 3x7.5-kilometer 
cross-country relay Friday afternoon. To win the 


overall championships, Keene State had to over: 


come St. Michael’s Heney on the last leg. McDivitt 


‘said Heney “skied the best race of his life,” but at 


the end both he and Keene’s Ted Fachada col- 
lapsed from exhaustion, with Fachada edging Heney 
by two centimeters to give Keene the champion- 
ship. 


— 


Ruta had gotten St. Michael's out to a fantastic — 


start, McDivitt said, as the team was second after 
his leg, behind Bowdoin. However, despite a 
tremendous effort, Kearney was overtaken by two 
other skiers, McDivitt said, putting St. Michael's in 
fourth place when’ Heney took over The team 


captain then battled Fachada right down to the a 


wire, but came up a stride short. 
McDivitt said that the team’s strength of belkin 
in consistent performances was the reason for the 


‘team’s success at the championships. He said the 


alpine and nordic teams have not been depend: 
ent on anyone skier all year, relying instead on - 
overall team 1 performance. 


FREE SCAM" 
with any skis : 









+ 65 Main St. Burlington 


Rt. 17 & German Flats Rd. ¢ Waitsfield 
Open Everyday 8:30-5:30 
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